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Provincial Councils had no definite character or position
known to English law was an unquestionable truth. It
was one illustration of what at that time was perhaps the
principal difficulty in carrying out any consistent scheme
of government in India, that no one except the Governor-
General and Council and the Supreme Court, had any
denned legal rights or position, and that it was impossible to
say that the Government had any legislative power or any
sort of effective substitute for it. It would have been easy
for the Supreme Court, had they really been factiously
disposed, to have justified and acted upon the doctrine
that no other court of justice except themselves existed
in Bengal, Behar, or Orissa, and that the law of England
was introduced into the whole country and not
simply to a certain extent into Calcutta. Such a con-
clusion would, of course, have been in practice a
monstrous and intolerable absurdity, but if Impey and
his brethren had been mere professional pedants, incap-
able of looking beyond the words of the Regulating
Act, they might have found plausible technical grounds
for asserting that such was the true interpretation of
the Act.

Before going on to the next case to be mentioned, I
may refer shortly to 1two remarkable papers which
appear in the General Appendix to the report of Touchet's
Committee.

The first in order of date is the report of Mr. Bogle,
the Commissioner of Lawsuits, who reported to the Cal-
cutta Board of Revenue the observations which he had
been led to make, upon an action for false imprisonment,

1 JCsTo. 29, March 7th, 1779, Report of Bogle, the Commissioner of
Lawsuits ; No. 21, minute by Mr. Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth),
March 26th, 1770.